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BOULDER DAM—WHAT IS IT? 

AID TO MINERS MUST NOT SLACKEN 
STRICTLY UNION MECHANICS 

OUR WEALTHIEST STATE 

LABOR KNOWS 
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The Players’ Guild 


| Beds 16 years the Players’ Guild 


has played before San Francisco 


audiences. . 


. presenting plays not 


generally seen in the commercial 


theatre . . . and maintaining 


the 


highest standard of production. 


the untiring efforts of the Players’ 
Guild, so today finds the Guild oc- 
cupying the commodious Com- 
munity Playhouse . . . sufficiently 
large to seat a good audience... 
and small enough to enable one to 
enjoy the delights of the “theatre 


in time.’ 


A most enjoyable evening's en- 
tertainment is assured all who at- 
tend the performances of the Play- 


ers) Guild. 
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} Labor Council Directory 
‘ Labor Council meets every Friday at 
' m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
' pp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
eo Room 205, Labor Temple. 

> ive and Arbitration Committee 
s every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
first and third Wednes- 
H Headquarters telephone 
' 
: 


meets 

at 8 p. m 
—Market 56. 
Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
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days 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 
nd Carriage Painters—Meet 
days, 200 Guerrero. 
Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, 
108 Valencia. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 
ket. Sec.. Robert Berry, 1059 56th Sv., 
Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist 
Labo: Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
112 Valencia. 
Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist 

112 Valencia. 
Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Te e 


104— 
Ist and 3rd 
8 p.m... 
66 Mar- 


Oakland. 
and 3rd Saturdays. 


and 3rd Mondays 


Bill Posters—B. Brundage, Sec., 
Bla 
Tuesdays, 


505 Potrero Ave. 

and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Laber Temple. 
6—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


smiths 


Boilermakers No. 
days, 


2nd and 4th Thurs- 


Bookbinders—Office. room 804, 693 Mission 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


293—Meet 


Meet 


3rd Tuesday, Labor 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No 
Labor Temple. 


T—Meet 3rd Thursday,, 


Butchers No. 
ple 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


Butchers No. 508—Meet 1st and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Laber Temple. 
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Cigarmakers—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hali, *43 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeure—Meet 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie. Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. il—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 
Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 6--Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors 
and 3rd Fridays, 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 1746 Pacific 
Building. Meet lat Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and ith Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 
at 5:15 p. m., 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet lst Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—-Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
pie. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Graee, 178 Flood Ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd 

Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall. So. 8. F. 
Janitors No. 9—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays. 
Labor Temple. 
Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 
Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet tnd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Laber Temple. 


2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 


125—Meet Sra Monday. 


3400 


113 


and Operators—Meet Ist 
200 Guerrero. 


131—Meet Ist Thursday 
3rd Thursday at 8 p. m., Labor 


Meet 


Now You Can Com- 


pletely Furnish Your 
Home at Hale’s! 


Hale’s is the place to buy your furniture. Here you'll 


find furniture of distinction and charm—made to give 


years of service—and priced moderately. Come in 


and see the extensive displays—for every room in the 


Ask About the Budget Plan 


Hale’s Budget Plan offers unusually attractive terms to 


You'll find it easy to own handsome 


new furniture with this plan. 


Furniture Shop, Fifth Floor 


Market at Fifth 


| 
{ 
house. 
home makers. 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Carriers—Sec., Thos. 
Meets Ist Saturday, 


letter 635a 


Castro. 


P. Tierney, 
414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 
Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet 
Temple. 


Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Miscellancous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth 8t. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tempe. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4tb 
Thursdays, 230 Jones 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero, 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday. 
Temple. 


Labor 


Post Office Laborers--Sec., Wm. ’Donnell 21< 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Mondwy, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan. 
3300 16th St. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


2nd and 4th 


HALE BROS inc. 


Sutter 5600 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipwrights No. 
days, 


759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 

Lubor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal, 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographieal No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m. 1171 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., 
Meet Ist Monday, 


Labor Tem 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman, 


5536 


200 


3 p.m, 


Thos. Dowd, 234 27th St. 
Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 7:30,.P. M., Labor Temple. 
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BOULDER DAM—WHAT IS IT? 


By Chaster M. Wright, International Labor News Service. 
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The proponents of the Boulder Canyon Dam 
project set down this proposition to govern their 
conduct in the present Congress: Nobody is for 
the project unless he is for all of it. 

Various interests and groups are for parts of the 
proposed development. 

For example, Speaker Longworth, of the House, 
was quoted not long ago as being in favor of Boul- 
der Canyon Dam. One headline read “Boulder 
Dam Project Receives Support of Speaker of 
House.” 

But there was in Mr. Longworth’s interview 
this sentence: “I am in favor of the Boulder Dam 
project, if it does not involve the question of the 
Government going into the power business.” 

Supporters of the Swing-Johnson bill rule that 
the speaker is not in favor of the project, because 
he is not in favor of the power development, which 
they regard as an essential part of the project. 

Similarly, they hold that Harry Chandler, owner 
of the Los Angeles Times, is an opponent of the 
project because he is willing to see the dam built, 
but he is opposed to the All American Canal. 

Likewise they hold the power interests opposed 
to the project because they take the position of 
Speaker Longworth, opposing the hydro electric 
power plant, but making no objection to the dam 
as a flood control and irrigation project. 

Opponents of the power feature advocate what 
is called a low dam—a dam high enough for flood 
control, but not high enough for power genera- 
tion. But at this point friends of the project point 
out that the high dam is necessary in any event, 
because it is necessary’ to store all possible waters 
as a safeguard against vagaries of the Colorado 
River in dry years. The proposed dam would fill 
a reservoir holding a supply sufficient to cover a 
year and a half—absolute insurance against water 
failure for the immense territory, including coun- 
try and cities, that would depend upon its infalli- 
bility. 

A feature little mentioned is that the high dam 
will create a reservoir 100 miles long, with deep 
water on which commercial navigation will be an 
important possibility. 

Several other sites for a flood control dam, and 
even for a power dam, have been suggested at 
various times. Most of these have been suggested 
by groups or interests opposed to one or another 
feature of the project as it stands. 

One proposal is for a dam near Needles, Calif. 
It is pointed out that a dam at this point would 
mean, for one thing, a shallow reservoir, from 
which much water would evaporate under the tor- 
rid sun, and for another thing that it would mean 
moving the town of Needles, with its homes, its 
railroad shops and its railroad icing plant—a 
costly business. 

To all opponents the Boulder Dam proponents 
point to one fact that seems important. It is that 
Boulder Canyon is an ideal site from an engineer- 
ing point of view, from a water conservation point 
of view and from a power distributing point of 
view. They declare that no other site combines 
all! advantages. The Boulder Canyon site—which 
is to say, Black Canyon, at the lower end of Boul- 
der Canyon—has been thoroughly diamond drilled, 
and this it not true of any other site. This means 
that the engineers know all about the rock forma- 
tion and what can be done with it and upon it. 
They have sent their inquisite and discovering dia- 


mond drills into every part of that huge black 
split in a mountain of volcanic rock and they 
know all of its secrets. 
> 
TRADE UNION DEATHS, 1927. 

The following national and international trade 
union officials, and former officials, died during 
1927: 

Atherton, Charles R.—Secretary-treasurer Metal 
Polishers. 

Bergstrom, Carl—President Paving Cutters. 

Briggs, George W.—Auditor Teamsters. 

Burgess, Fred—Assistant grand chief Locomo- 
tive Engineers. 

Cook, Peter G.—Vice-president Plasterers. 

Cooley, James—Auditor Mine Workers. 

Fallon, H. M.—Representative Machinists. 

Fielding, Lincoln J.—Former vice-president 
Blacksmiths. 

Giles, J. E.—Chief auditor American Federation 
of Labor. 

Gowen, James A.—Executive board Stone Cut- 
ters. 

Hannahan, James G.—Former secretary-treas- 
urer Steam Engineers. 

Jennings, Frank—Former 
chinists. 

Kennedy, Ash—Assistant grand chief Locomo- 
tive Engineers. 

Kenehan, Roady—First secretary Horseshoers. 

Kinsell, Tyson S.—Third vice-president Federal 
Employees. 

McRae, Bruce—Vice-president Actors’ Equity. 

Muhleman, Arthur H.—Former, executive board 
Glass Bottle Blowers. 

O’Donnell, Simon—Former president Chicago 
Building Trades Council. 

O’Meara, Patrick F.—President 
Federation of Labor. 

O’Sullivan, Michael—Former president 
Metal Workers. 

Prenter, William D.—Former president 
motive Engineers. 

Probert, W. T.—Chairman 
Molders. 

Quesse, 
Employees. 

Ratchford, Michael 
United Mine Workers. 

Richards, W. G.—Former president Ohio United 
Mine Workers. 

Ryan, Frank M.—Former president Structural 
Iron Workers. 

Skeffington, Harry J.—Former secretary-treas- 
urer Shoe Workers. 

Smith, Charles—Representative Cleveland Build- 
ing Trades Council. 

Tracy, William J.—Secretary-treasurer Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Building Trades Depart- 
ment. 

Walker, William T. S.—Former president Plas- 
terers. 

Weimar, Charles F.—Former president Book- 
binders. 

Wheeler, Charles 
Metal Workers. 


vice-president Ma- 


Connecticut 
Sheet 
Loco- 


executive board 


William—President Building Service 


D.— Former president 


D.—First president Sheet 


> 


“Labor needs a few headaches to understand 
capital, and capital a few backaches to understand 
labor, while reform needs to get its hair cut to 
understand either—Irving T. Bush. 


4 
AID TO MINERS MUST NOT SLACKEN. 


Trade unionists and sympathizers are making 
noble response to the American Federation of 
Labor’s appeal to sustain hundreds of thousands of 
striking miners, their wives and children. 

This support must be continued, if the miners 
are to win. To desert them, or to imagine one’s 
duty has been fulfilled by a single contribution 
means that these heroic battlers for justice will 
be forced to yield. 

The full rigors of winter are now being felt in 
the mountain regions of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. Arctic blasts whistle through 
crude barracks. Women and babes must depend 
on the good-will of others for the barest neces- 
sities. 

One contribution will not satisfy the demands 
of these helpless women and_ children 
dreary winter months. Organized labor 
steadily furnish supplies. 

Every contribution, be it money or supplies, is 
distasteful to coal owners and their judicial allies 
who have ordered that nothing be done to “inter- 
fere’ with the mining of coal on a non-union basis. 

Every can of milk or vegetables, every garment, 
every dollar sent into the strike zone is a defiance 
of the injunction judge who is using his position 
to defeat the miners. 


during 
must 


The powers arrayed against labor are hoping 
that the nation-wide sympathy for the miners 
will gradually subside. 


Coal owners are meeting terrific losses in the 
hope that organized labor will conclude it has 
done its duty. 


There is but one answer to this hope. Organ- 
ized labor everywhere should perfect relief organi- 
zations that reach down to the smallest area in 
its locality. 

No one will refuse aid to this humane appeal 
that must be persistent and continuous. With this 
movement should betold the story of industrial 
autocracy, the injunction judge and the company 
“union.” 


Industrial autocrats only fear the intelligent, 
determined fighter. The miners are doing their 
part. 

ee ee eee 


Give us a man, young or old, high or low, on 
whom we know we can thoroughly depend—who 
will stand firm when others fail—the friend faith- 
ful and true, the adviser honest and fearless, the 
adversary just and chivalrous; in such a one there 
is a fragment of the Rock of Ages-—a sign that 
there has been a prophet among us.—Dean Stan- 
ley. 
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BARGE LINE. SUCCESS. 


e government should 
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the Federal barge line on the 
Rivers. 
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HOW POOR ARE THE AGED? 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

How poor are aged? A survey just completed 
by the National Civic Federation, in which inter- 
views were had with 14,815 persons over 65 years 
undertakes to answer the question, advis- 
ing as a that there be caution and 
statistical accuracy in movements for establish- 
ment of agencies for relief of the aged destitute. 

The survey was made in the States of New 
York, New Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 
Almshouses surveyed at the same _ time. 
Eleven cities and two country towns were covered. 


of age, 
consequence 


Jersey, 

were 
As to figures on how poor are the aged, the re- 
port Says: 

“Including the two country towns added for 
comparative purposes, with the eleven cities stud- 
ied, the total number of persons interviewed 65 
years of age and over in this survey was 14,815. 
This and that of Massachusetts have dis- 
closed the financial condition of more than 32,000 
persons 65 years of age and over. 

“At the upper end of the financial scale in the 
tables enumerating the findings in the eleven cities 
for the interviews are the most note- 
worthy showings, i. e., that more than one person 
among 13,785 of those interviewed, pos- 
sessed property to the extent of $10,000 and up- 
ward, and that nearly six persons in ten either 
possessed property to the value of $5000 and up- 
ward or had an annual income of at least $1000. 

“Replies to the thirty-one classifications of quer- 
the material 
statistical ladder of ten 
delineating ten categories of the aged interviewed 
with regard to their property holdings. At the 
lowest rung of the ladder stands the percentage 
of those reporting no property, namely, 29.5 per 
It is a remarkable fact that among that per- 
centage of nearly 14,000 persons the field workers 
came upon only 200 cases of destitution. At the 
top rung is il the percentage worth $10,000 
or over, On the five rungs 
below the top, telling of the classes having be- 
$2000 and $10,000, the percentage sums up 
higher than 30. 

Foreign-Born Stand Well. 

“Tt is to be remarked that, as compared with the 
foreign-born, the American-born do not come out 
in the showing as far ahead as their superior ad- 
vantages might lead one to expect, especially if the 
returns relative to riches accumulated and educa- 
as reported by the aged interviewed, 
Oi the native-born men inter- 
viewed on the point in eleven cities, 31 per cent 
were worth $10,000 and upward; for the foreign- 
born men the percentage in this financial class 
was 24.” 


survey 


selected 


in four, 


ies in the survey questionnaire gave 


for constructing a steps 


cent. 


namely, 25.7 per cent. 


tween 


tion gained, 
are applied largely. 
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RETIREMENT MEASURES INTRODUCED. 

Two bills, each of which provides for optional 
retirement after 30 years’ service, have been intro- 
duced in the House in an effort to liberalize the 
retirement law for Federal employees. 
Che bill introduced by Congressman Mead of New 
York provides: 

All employees in the civil service who shall have 
rendered at least 30 years of service shall be eligi- 
ble for retirement on annuity as provided in the 
current law, and any employee having thus be- 
come eligible may be retired as of a date requested 
by such employee, provided that retirement shall 
be at the option of the employee and shall not be 
construed as providing for automatic retirement. 

Congressman Manlove of Missouri proposes to 
allow optional retirement after 30 years’ 
provided employee is 58 years old. 
give retired employees annuities 
thirds of their average 
five years of service. 


existing 


service 
It also would 
equal to two- 
salaries during the last 


> 
If there is anything that keeps the mind open 
to angel visits and repels the ministry of all, it is 
human love.—M. P. Willis. 


WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 


——_ Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 


2508 aan eeeei 
181 Post Street 

1221 Broadway.. 
2106 Shattuck Avenue 


We Give Mission Street Marchant Coupons 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


PARGAUT EROFALY. 
‘ 
Manufacturers of | 
; 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phene Mission 5744 


ARE YOU A 
UNION MAN? 


Does your Union use the Union Label 
Button to designate your good stand- 
ing in organized labor ? 


YOU SHOULD 
SEE ABOUT IT “~ 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


PRINTING and BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


DEMAND THE 
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AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern 
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TWENTY THOUSAND LIVES. 
By James M. Lynch. 

Twenty thousand lives were lost last year 
through industrial accidents. It is presumed that 
the widows and orphans were compensated, where 
the victim was a _bread-winner. Compensation 
laws are fine, but avoidance of industrial acci- 
dents is much more profitable. And there were 
thousands of non-fatal accidents. Just bear in 
mind the figures, twenty thousand fatal accidents 
and hundreds of thousands of non-fatal but dis- 
abling accidents in industry. 

It has been demonstrated that at least 75 per 
cent of all accidents are preventable. So thorough 
has been the perfection of machine guards, it is 
estimated that not more than 10 per cent of the 
total number of accidents can be prevented by 
additional mechanical devices. Plants are already 
safe from the mechanical point of view; what is 
needed now, the experts suggest, is to train 
American workmen to be careful and to know 
what to do in emergencies. There is always the 
danger that workmen will relax in their vigilance 
and discard protective devices. Largely because 
of this failure to watch out there are in the United 
States today 15,000 men and women who have 
been blinded while at work. And there are also 
missing fingers, hands, arms, feet and legs. 

Attention is largely centered on the effort to 
improve compensation laws, and this has brought 
valuable results. It is a well-worth effort. The 
regrettable thing is that it has a tendency to lessen 
the necessary task of educating wage earners to 
the truth that it is much better, incomparably bet- 
ter, to avoid an accident than it is to draw com- 
pensation. Taking chances while at work is expen- 
sive amusement for the wage earner, and the cost 
to industry runs into the millions. Guards are pro- 
vided for the purpose of preventing accident, but 
they are not all fool-proof. In many cases acci- 
dents happen because of the feeling on the part 
of the workman that the guards impede produc- 
tion, and this is especially the case where payment 
is on the piece rate basis. It should be always 
be borne in mind that accidents also prevent pro- 
duction, and that the compensation payments do 
not in any case take the place of wage payments. 

A serious accident impairs the efficiency of the 
wage earner, generally for his remaining produc- 
tive life. It often lowers vitality and makes the 
victim more susceptible to 
Machine guards are based on accident experience 
carefully tabulated. The wise and prudent worker 
is the one who is careful, 
guards, 


disease and death. 


the one who uses the 


> 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. I 
believe this government cannot endure perma- 


nently half-slave and half-free—Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


se 


THE TRUE IMPERIALISM. 
By William Watson. 


Here, while the tide of conquest rolls 
Against the distant golden shore, 
The starved and stunted human souls 

Are with us more and more. 


Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 
Your triumphs and your glories vain, 
To feed the hunger of their heart 
And famine of their brain. 


Your savage deserts howling near, 

Your wastes of ignorance, vice and shame, 
Is there no room for victories here, 

No fields for deeds of fame? 


Arise and conquer while ye can 
The foe that in your midst resides, 
And build within the mind of Man 
The Empire that abides. 
> 


SMOKE STUDIES. 

Smoke in the atmosphere, especially when com- 
bined with mist to produce fog, brings about a 
very great lowering of the daylight. At the present 
time a great loss of light results in large cities 
from the effect of smoke. A study of the decrease 
of light by smoke, now being made by the United 
States Public Health Service in New York City, 
at the lower end of Manhattan Island where the 
air is very smoky, showed, an average loss of day- 
light due to smoke in January of 1927, on sunny 
days, of 42 per cent at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
and of 18 per cent at noon. These amounts of 
loss of daylight decreased, as the year advanced, 
to 33 per cent at 8 A. M., and 6 per cent at noon, 
in June. These figures are for clear sunny days; 
for foggy days, the loss is much greater. The loss 
of light due to smoke in the atmosphere is great- 
est early in the morning or late in the afternoon, 
and least at noon. As would be expected, the loss 
of light is greater in the winter than in the sum- 
mer. The figures given show the great importance 
of getting rid of smoke in our great cities. Loss 
of daylight, or the light rays, is not the only evil 
resulting from the presence of smoke in the at- 
mosphere; smoke also cuts out to a much greater 
extent the ultra-violet rays which are so necessary 
for good health. 

The amount of light reaching us at different 
times of the day, at different times of the year, 
and under different conditions of weather is of 
interest. Illumination is measured in a unit called 
the foot-candle, one foot-candle being the illumin- 
ation on a surface at a distance of one foot from a 
standard candle. Records of daylight in Washing- 
ton, D. C., have been made since July, 1924, by the 
United States Public Health Service. These rec- 
ords show that at noon on a bright day in mid- 
summer the illumination seldom exceeds ten thou- 
sand foot-candles. In midwinter at noon on a 
bright day it seldom exceeds 3500 foot-candles. 
The difference in illumination on sunny and 
cloudy days is illustrated by the average illumina- 
tion for such days in December, 1924, and in June, 
1925. In December the average illumination on 
cloudy days was found to be about 23 per cent of 
that on sunny days. In June this ratio was about 
26 per cent. Great variations in daylight take 
place when small clouds pass over the face of the 
sun on a clear day. In such cases the light may 
fall from 9000, or more, foot-candles to 3000, or 
less, in one minute’s time, and return to the orig- 
inal amount during the succeeding minute. 


Large increases of light may be produced by 
the reflection of light from banks of white clouds 
to the north of the sun, and very great decreases 
by the heavy clouds of thunder storms. 

Sunlight is of great interest and importance, 
since work in the office, shop, school room or on 
the farm is performed under it; and the preserva- 
tion of eyesight, the general health, and the pre- 
vention of accidents, throughout childhood and 
adult life, are largely dependent upon having 
plenty of sunlight both inside and outside the 
buildings in which we live and work. 


> 


WHY NOT EXTEND INJUNCTION? 


John E. Edgerton, 
Association of 


president of the National 
Manufacturers, gives hearty ap- 
proval to the labor injunction. He says he “be- 
lieves” the injunction has saved millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property, and that this writ has 
“probably” saved lives in strikes. 
Edgerton is quite a guesser. If the labor injunc- 
tion is such a wonderful process, why confine it 
to wage workers? Why not have equity courts 
supersede government by law, annul all statutes 
and enpower a select group of injunction judges 
to rule the nation? 


preventing 


This is where Edgerton’s logic 
leads him—unless he believes government by law 
should apply to the business man and government 
by discretion should apply to the wage worker, 
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STRICTLY UNION MECHANICS. 
labor has again demonstrated to the 


world 


Organized 
industrial the efficiency and dependability 
skilled mechanics, in the completion, a month 

of the big, new, modern fac- 
the Axton-Fisher Org 
Clown 


Tobacco 
the nationally famous 


nerous well-k brands of 


nown 
Ky. 


to organized labor,” said 


tobaccos, Louisville, 

sident of the company, 
as one of the most 
of organized 
In fact, the 
start 
rs ago, has always employed union 


e realm of industry. 


acco Co., from its very 


started into business,” says Col. 


“we decided to employ the best skilled 
ich we knew organized labor could always 
yended upon to furnish us, and we have never 

ion to regret that step. Our relations with 
help have always been of 


nature, and 


most pleasant 
the h so dependable 
regarded each and every one 
-worker rather than simply an ‘employee’ or 


the 
elp 


cable 


have always 


nationally known, the Axton-Fisher plant 
he famous Clown and Spud cigar- 
Side and Old Loyalty smoking 
le, Booster Twist and Axton’s 
ring tobaccos, and Wage Scale 
ur Union scrap, all of which, as they 
bear the union label. 

100 cent union-manned 
try that is in every particular all that organ- 
abor could wish for, it certainly is the plant 

Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 
will be remembered that it was only about 
seven years ago that the Axton-Fisher con- 
into the manufacture of cigarettes in the 
Tace of the fact that some felt that, with the em- 
ployment of union help only, 


ever there is a per 


it could not success- 
with the large, manned 
enormous capitalization and na- 


non-union 
pla thei 

tribution. 
But the la 
id the Axtco 


tional d 
on the other side, for not only 

S prove that it was the better part 
d economy to pin their faith to the 
organized labor could and did supply, 
success that has made their com- 

t talked of in the whole to- 

and their products a national “buy” 
army of smokers and chewers. 

Clown cigarettes reads like a 

short space of six years they 

known and smoked not only 

United States, but 


zed world. 


in the 


cigarettes which the Axtons 

manufacture only a few months ago is 

of wonderment. According to re- 

ports from the Axton-Fisher office, they have been 
I i every tobacco counter in the United 
sat strides have been made by the 
[ ki and chewing tobaccos. 


There is better known, nor more 
popular brand of smoking tobacco in the whole 
West or Central West than Old Hill Side, and 
Old Loyalty a very close second. 

The truly remarkable Clown and 
Spud cigarettes, coupled with the great increase 
all along the line in all of their products made it 
for the Axton-Fisher Co. 
to increase the size of its factory to what it is 
independent tobacco 


probably no 


success of 


absolutely necessary 


today—the nation’s largest 
plant, covering a whole city block, as is shown 
by the accompanying picture. 

The than 
200,000 thor- 
oughly modern in every particular from top to 


bottom. 


new structure has altogether more 


square feet of floor space and is 


As was the case with the first unit built only 


a few years back, the new unit makes the plant 
complete, the very last word in factory arrange- 
ment, construction, equipment and ideal working 
conditions. Nothing has been left undone for the 
protection, comfort and pleasure of the company’s 
helpers and making the place throughout a fit 
place to work in. In addition to the modern 
arrangement and machinery equipment, a large 
assembly hall has been provided for the free use 
of the company’s helpers, for social, recreational 
or any other sort of gathering they, the crafts 
or any others interested in betterment of the com- 
munity, might desire. On the 
library, 


same floor are a 
reading room, rest rooms of the most 
modern type, an emergency hospital, an individual 
pilfer-proot private locker for every employee, a 
large kitchen where a wholesome free meal is 
cooked and served at noon in the dining room to 
every helper every working day in the year. 

As Col. Axton has so well said, “The comple- 
tion of such a big job a month ahead of schedule 
is a tribute to organized labor.” 


> 
JOB PRESSMEN WIN. 


New York printing pressmen in 600 commercial 
shops have raised wages $1 a week through arbi- 
tration. John A. Fitch, writer on social questions, 
was the impartial member of the board. The press- 
men demanded a $5 increase and the employers 
insisted that wages be reduced $5. Under the 
award cylinder pressmen will be paid $56 and job 
pressmen $47. 

More than 3500 workers are directly benefited. 
The decision has a far-reaching effect, as eight 
other printing trades unions, with a membership 
of 30,000 have initiated wage movements. The 
pressmen’s victory is considered a check to em- 
ployers’ demands for wage reductions. 

> 

There is only one cure for evils which newly- 
acquired freedom produces, and that cure is free- 
dom. The blaze of truth and liberty may at first 
dazzle and bewilder nations which have become 
half-blind in the house of bondage. But let them 
gaze on, and they will soon be able to bear it. In 
a few years men learn to reason, and the extreme 
violence of opinions subsides. The scattered ele- 
ments of truth cease to contend and begin to co- 
alesce. And at length a system of justice and or- 
der is educed out of the chaos.—Macaulay. 


SAFETY FIRST IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
By G. W. Perkins, 


We sometimes meet with the statement by trade 
unionists and trade union officials that they have 
offered group insurance that also includes 
health and accident insurance in one group pol- 
icy; that some companies will sell a group policy 
covering only 50 members where the membership 
is 300 or more; and we are asked if the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company will issue a like 
kind of policy. 


been 


Our rules, and so far as I know the rules of 
practically all regular life insurance companies, 
prohibit a group of less than 50 or less than 75 
per cent of the entire membership. Moreover, I 
know of no old line insurance company that would 
sell a group policy covering death, disability, dou- 
ble indemnity and health and accident insurance. 
There are concerns, however, that do. A certain 
large organization about six months ago was per- 
suaded to take out such a policy. After contrib- 
uting premiums for five months, the agency faded 
out of the picture and the union lost all that it 
had paid in. 

As a trade unionist, I am giving you this infor- 
mation for what it is worth. I should dislike to 
see a local or international union become involved 
in an impossible scheme that ultimately would not 
work out to its advantage in any kind of an insur- 
ance company. Our company can do anything 
that any other straight life insurance company 
can do and keep on safe ground. Our premium 
rates for group insurance and individual insurance 
are predicated upon the American Men Ultimate 
Table of Mortality, which makes them absolutely 
safe. The line of policy we pursue is predicated 
upon experience, hence we know it is safe and 
sound, 

I always say to every trade union group that I 
address that I would not sell them any kind of a 
policy that wasn’t safe and sound. Any form of 
contract that would be hurtful to the union would 
also discredit the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company. As a trade unionist holding a paid-up 
card and as a representative of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company my interest works both 
ways, and I fully realize that that which hurts one 
hurts the other. I will not knowingly hurt the 
trade union cause. 


We ask labor to carefully scrutinize labor’s own 
insurance company, and then invite and urge you 
to favor the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany with your insurance. 
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OUR WEALTHIEST STATE. 

On the basis of total wealth it is New York, of 
course. But that does not mean that the New 
Yorkers are the wealthiest people. Our wealthiest 
State on the per capita basis is Nevada, according 
to a compilation recently made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, on the basis of 1925 
figures. Although the total wealth of Nevada is 
only $565,000,000, less than that of any other State, 
its per capita share is $7299. But New York, 
known as the Empire State because of its riches, 
with one-tenth of the population of the United 
States, with a total wealth of $40,108,000,000, or 
not far from one-eighth of the total from the na- 
tion, is only fourteenth in per capita wealth— 
$3593, for 1925. The term wealth used by the 
Conference Board represents only tangible prop- 
erty, such as land and improvements, equipment of 
industrial enterprises and farms, live stock, rail- 
road and public-utility land and equipment, per- 
sonal property, motor and other vehicles, but ex- 
cludes gold and silver coin, credits, and currency 
The Conference Board notes in a statement for the 
newspapers: ‘ 

Mining and agricultural States of the Far West, 
Northwest and Middle West show the greatest 
per capita wealth, Nevada, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Oregon, Nebraska, California and 
North Dakota ranking highest in the order given. 
The great industrial States show the largest total 
shares in the national wealth, but none of them 
shows a per capita figure high enough to be in- 
cluded among the first eight States. Connecticut 
ranks ninth in the list, but Montana, Kansas and 
Washington exceed in their wealth per capita New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

It is interesting to several editors to hear that 
the wealthiest State populations are not those in 
which either people or money are concentrated. 
“Man for man, the people on the outskirts have 
the most money,” remarks the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, and the New York Journal of 
Commerce makes the point that: 


The chief advantage otf per capita computations 
of wealth is not as a test of relative well-being 
of the people of the communities compared, but 
as an index to future opportunities for making a 
living. In regions where per capita wealth is high, 
labor in relation to opportunities for future em- 
ployment is relatively scarce. Those are the sec- 
tions toward which the population stream should 
be directed. Intelligent migration of workers 
ought to be assisted, therefore, by statistical in- 
formation of the sort presented by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Here is the Conference Board’s list of States, 
ranked according to their per capita wealth: 

Total Wealth 

Per Capita 1925 
Wealth, 1925 (in Millions) 
$7299 $ 565 
4961 1,136 

4900 3338 
4646 11,242 
4374 35779 

4185 55737 
4000 16,718 
3996 2,562 
3842 6,039 
3728 2,505 
3698 6,705 
3/27 5,628 
3691 13,288 
3593 40,108 
3584 9,359 
3584 1,534 
3546 14,697 
3568 1,834 
3506 1,781 
3449 1,559 
3429 1,728 
3389 32,116 
3385 24,009 


State 
Nevada 
Wyoming 
South Dakota 


Oregon 
Nebraska 
California 


Connecticut 

Montana 

\ansas 

Washington 

New Jersey 

Yew York 

\linnesota 

Arizona 

\lassachusetts 

District of Columbia.... 
'daho 

New Hampshire 
ennsylvania 
llinois 
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3336 
S200 
3211 
3192 
3184 
3145 


Colorado 
Ohio 

West Virginia 
Rhode Island 
Missouri 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Delaware 
Maine 
Maryland 
Vermont 


3,469 
20,915 

5,260 

2,168 
11,094 

9,733 
3031 12,985 
3087 8,785 
2979 709 
2877 2,264 
2851 4,448 
2639 930 
2461 945 
2239 2,829 
2228 5,539 
2064 10,760 
1995 3,791 
1976 4,838 
1879 5,284 
1842 4,226 
1566 3,927 
1506 2,832 
1499 2,704 
1403 4,353 
1355 2,427 
1306 3,264 


Florida 
Virginia 
Texas 


Kentucky 
Arkansas 

South Carolina 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
Alabama 


THE MINERS. 

Statement by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

On November 19th the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor issued an ap- 
peal to organized labor and its friends to help the 
striking miners and their families in the bitumi- 
nous coal fields of Western and Central Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia and other sections of 
the country. The response to this appeal has been 
most gratifying. 

The sum of $159,734.01 has been 
American 


sent to the 
Federation of Labor by members of 
affiliated organizations and their friends and this, 
in turn, has been fordwarded to Thomas Ken- 
nedy, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, for the use of the striking 
mine workers and their families. In addition, 
hundreds of boxes of clothing, shoes and supplies 
have been sent by Central Bodies and other or- 
ganizations of labor. All of this is being distrib- 
uted proportionately among the needy miners and 
their families, who have suffered so much during 
the nine months the strike has been in effect. 

It is firmly expected that additional sums of 
money will come in and many more 
clothing and supplies will be forwarded. Addi- 
tional funds are badly needed and_ additional 
clothing and supplies are required if the miners 
and their families are to be 


boxes of 


protected 
hunger, cold and intense suffering. 
> 
NO MORE FAKE ARMY SHOES. 

The Federal Trade Commission rules that manu- 
facturers must not label their shoes “U. S. Army” 
unless same are manufactured under government 
specifications and under government contract. 
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POWER TRUST LAYS DOWN RULE. 
Public utility interests will 
Uncle Sam to build 
allow the 


graciously permit 
Soulder Dam, but he must 
power trust to handle the electricity 
that will be generated as a by-product. 

This information was conveyed to Secretary of 
the Interior Work by Philip H. Gadsden, an offi- 
cial of the National Utility Associations which 
represents the electric, gas and street railway in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Gadsden and his associates favor flood con- 
trol in the construction of a dam at if 
necessary for that purpose.” 


‘ec 


3oulder 


“All right-minded people realize,” he said, “the 
transcendent importance of protecting our citizens 
against the menace of flood waters. They do not 
believe, however, that the government should go 
into the competitive business of selling electricity 
at Boulder Dam or anywhere else.” 

Mr. Gadsden’s views are not new. The power 
trust is not interested in flood control. It will 
permit the government to spend its last dollar in 
this movement with the understanding that con- 
trol of electricity generated by 
turned over to them. 


these dams is 

At the last session of Congress Senator Norris 

publicly declared that the Boulder Dam question 

could be quickly settled if the government prom- 
ised not to sell electricity. 
> 


Hope is the last lingering light of the human 
heart. It shines when every other is put out. Ex- 
tinguish it and the gloom of affliction becomes the 
very blackness of darkness—cheerless and impene- 
trable-—Aughey. 
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Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
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fine civilization. 
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LABOR KNOWS 


AU few National 


deliver an address over the radio in favor of the so-called equality amendment. to 


evenings ago we heard a member of the Woman's) Party 
the Federal Constitution, Like nearly all of the advocates of this legislation, the 
lady was one who is far removed from the necessity of earning a living for her- 
self in the commercial or industrial world, yet she presumes to advise the women 
who day after day are thrown into competition with others of their sex and with 
men, just what they should do concerning protective legislation on the statute 
books of nearly every state in the Union. The so-ealled equality amendment would 
Wipe out all such legislation, but the rich ladies who are favoring the amend- 
ment would have working women believe that such action would result in harm 
to no one, which, of course, is the direct opposite of the truth, and the wage- 
earning women are well aware of this fact. 

Organized labor stands for social justice, for fair wages, reasonable hours 
of labor and decent working conditions; it hopes to see the dawning of the day 
when those who do the world’s drudgery will get something more for it than 
a miserable existence and the assurance that all labor is honorable and that it 
is a great privilege to be able to toil: it indulges the hope that it will not always 
be necessary for human beings, willing to earn their bread through honest toil, 
to trudge in idleness through the streets of our great cities, cold, hungry and 
miserable, like vagabond dogs; it believes that things should be so altered as to 
make it possible for those who bring into beine the world’s necessities, comforts 
and luxuries, to live, in a world of abundance, in frugal comfort. And in striv- 
ing to bring about these things it invites the active co-operation of every justice- 
loving man and woman. But it indulges in no iridescent dreams as to the nation 
or the state or the municipality or benevolently inclined individuals or groups 
of individuals bringing such changes to the workers gratis. 

The organized workers, including the women, fully realize that the lot of 
all workers, both present and future, rests in their own hands and _ that they 
must work out their own destiny, and very largely without outside aid. They 
preciate the size of the task before them and that the obstacles to be encountered 


re going to be both numerous and trying, but the facts of the situation do not 


ishearten them to the extent that they are willing to turn the job over to those 
who are in no position to know anything about how to solve these problems by 
practical contact with them. 

The fadists who are at present advocating all sorts of legislation that would 
directly affect the workers know that they are not to be caught up in the clutches 
of the laws they so vigorously advocate. It is easy to stand off to one side and 
see the other fellow suffer without feeling any of his pain. The fatigue of the 
man with his back bent over a wall laying brick has little effect on the fellow 
who is standing in the shade looking on. So with the advocates of equality of the 
sexes as a legal proposition, they are to be immune from the effects of the legis- 
lation, and can, therefore, serenely view its approach. 

Whether those who advocate all sorts of legislation for the workers, without 
their approval, appreciate it or not, the toilers are capable of determining for 
themselves just what is good for them, and resent being treated upon any other 
basis. ‘There has been in the past, and is at present, too much of this sort. of 
outside interference. The labor movement has no copyright on labor legislation, 
and can, therefore, only protest against it, but the protest must be made effective. 

The organized workers must fight to maintain their liberty of action or they 
will surely forfeit it, slowly at first, but more rapidly after the movement is once 
under way. “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” was not said in jest, 


and if labor's hopes are to be realized, then vigilance must be practiced. 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW FEATURE. 

Beginning in January—with our next issue, we 
hope—this newspaper will publish weekly a de- 
partment devoted to education, prepared by the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America for dis- 
tribution exclusively through International Labor 
News Service. Among the subjects to be dealt 
with regularly in this new department are: 

1. Trade Union Management.—A series of ar- 
ticles will appear each week dealing with some 
phase of union affairs. This series will be started 
by a series of four articles on “How to Run a 
Union Meeting’—a simple exposition on parlia- 
mentary law. It will be followed by a series on 
“How to Keep Union Records” and perhaps a 
series on “How to Keep Union Minutes.” 

2. Short Talks on Labor Subjects—A_ short 
series of brief articles on such problems as “Labor 
and the Law” and ‘Workers’ Health” will be run 
from week to week. This series will be started by 
simple articles on “Labor and the Law” by Charles 
Joseph. 

3. News Notes.—Reports will be made as fre- 
quently as possible on news of the various work- 
ers’ educational enterprises about the country. 

4. Special Features—From time to time there 
will be special news features dealing with some 
important question of a general educational in- 
terest to the labor movement. 

It is our belief that this new department will 
be one of the most valuable features it has ever 
been our good fortune to secure. It is possibly 
only because labor’s splendid news gathering and 
distributing organization and labor’s great educa- 
tional enterprise have joined hands in its prepara- 
tion and distribution. 
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VISION OF BROTHERHOOD. 
By John Gray Mullen. 


I see men marching. 
kk Ok 


I see men marching in endless lines onward, 
ever onward, to the city of their inward dreams. 
ko ae! 

I see men falling out of line, discouraged, foot- 
sore, broken. 
ak) 


I see brother hands reached to them, tender, 
unashamed, helping hands. 


* * Ox 
I see marauders. I see traitors. 


calumnious tongues. 


I hear spiteful, 
I see spies, agents, provo- 
cateur, passing in and out of the ranks sowing 
rancour, bitterness and discord. 
ee 
I see weaklings, cowards, misanthropes. I see 
work-worn, back-bending, heart-wrecked old men; 
| see upright, flushed, eager young men. I see 
women, proud and strengthful. 
+ a> * 
I see their lines—broken, 
iorce, calumny. 


scattered, by lies, 


* ok O* 


I see their ranks flung headlong over the wil- 
derness, across dark muddy streams, dark swamps, 
into prison and detention camp. 

OK ok 

I see disease, pain, death. 

ee 


3ut I see—oh, strong men; I see the ranks re- 
form—first a thin line, and then a row deep and 
‘trong, moving forward, slow, fast, 
sure, hesitant, then purposeful. 
*x * x 


uncertain, 


And I see—oh, loyal men. I see the marchers 
going hand in hand, as brothers, onward, ever 


Cnward, to the city of their inmost dreams.— 
Bookbinder. 
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Both beautiful and dumb 
My own true love must be; 
Beautiful, so I’ll love her— 
And dumb, so she’ll love me. 
—Life. 


Q.—How should Cavalleria Rusticana be pro- 
nounced?—V, W. 

A.—It is pronounced kah-vah-lemfwycemfwyaoi- 
cmfwaomfw.—Kokomo Tribune. 


First Colored Lady—Yo’ husban’s in de hospi- 
tal? Ah thought he was jus’ only off on a jag? 

Second Similar (with pride)—He was, but Ah 
interrupted him.—Life. 


She—You never hear of women cashiers embez- 
zling or running off with their employer's money. 

He—Not often, but when it does happen, they 
take the employer, too.—Laughter, 


Only a few autos have rumble seats, but most 
every one has a grumble seat.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 


Usual Effect of Being Lit Up.—Definite an- 
nouncement was made that the Missouri Pacific 
depot will be eliminated with colored lights.— 
Austin Statesman. 


Bobby—Daddy! A boy at school told me that I 
looked just like you!” 

The Dad—That so—and what did you say? 

Bobby—Nothin’. He was bigger’n me.—Passing 
Show (London). 


Little Arthur was getting ready to go to the 
zoo. “I want some sugar,” he said. “I can have 
lots of fun with a bag of lump sugar and the ele- 
phants.” 

“When I was your age,” remarked his father, 
“I could have a heap of fun with a bag of lump 
sugar without any elephants.”—Boston Transcript. 


The bone of contention on this occasion is said 
to have been one of the Harper girls, who had 
refused to accompany the dead man back home 
from the dance.—Savannah paper. 


With the weather cooler it is expected that the 
Temple will be more than filled Friday with in- 
terested women. All are ignited—Bloomington 
(Ind.) paper. 


Brown was giving his final bachelor party, and 
all was going well until a 
proached him and said: 

“Let me congratulate you, old man. I feel sure 
you will always look back on this day as the hap- 
piest in your life.” 

“Thanks,” replied Brown, “but—er—it’s tomor- 
row that I’m getting married.” 

“Yes,” agreed his friend. “TI 
American Legion Weekly. 


married friend ap- 


know that.”— 


Mary had a little lamb, 

One day she clipped its tresses, 

And found she had sufficient wool 

For fifteen modern dresses. 
—Detroit News. 


An ax, a hammer, a saw, a screw-driver, seven 
or eight boards, fifteen or twenty tenpenny nails, 
half a dozen screws, a sore thumb, several cuss 
words, a cut finger, much profanity, a scarred 
floor, threats from the landlord, suggestions from 
the wife, wise-cracks from the children. 

And still the Christmas tree persists in toppling 
over.—Life. 


{ 


THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


bem eee ee +e eee ee ee eee 4 


When someone telis us that we have twenty-five 
million automobiles in America we puff and allow 
that we have the goldingdest old country that ever 
was and she’s just the last word in grandeur. And 
then when a little item comes over the wire telling 
us that a candy factory watchman, seeing a young- 
ster sneak out the employees’ door, homeward 
bound, with a pilfered box of candy under his arm, 
lets go with a gun and plugs the boy in the back 
for trying to swipe a box of Christmas sweets, 
well then we just go glum and say that we have 
more cheap stupidity to the square inch than any 
other place on the whole doggoned globe. Now 
we do have the automobiles and we do have the 
story about the boy—both true and both in a way 
typical. As for the candy factory, few places pay 
lower wages, that being another way of saying 
that few places hold human life more cheaply. 
Why hesitate about shooting a boy now and then? 
Is it so much different from paying starvation 
wages? 


We are full of inconsistencies, and frequently 
full of prunes. A Remus, acquitted after a murder 
trial on the ground of insanity, yells that this is 
“American justice” and it probably is as near to it 
as anything. The crowd cheers because Remus 
doesn’t get bumped off by the State. Thousands 
of persons are very happy about Remus. Similarly 
thousands weep for Ruth Snyder and thousands 
went daffy over the two rich perverts who es- 
caped the noose for cutting up Bobby Franks. 
Capital punishment is a hideous thing, but why 
do we kid ourselves so constantly that we are pro- 
testing against it because of the sacredness of 
human life? Human life is not sacred in America 
and when we pretend that it is we are making 
fools of ourselves. We do it merely because each 
of us likes to think he is a kindly, good-hearted 
sort of an animal. 
blah. 


It’s a lot of apple sauce and 


The country will not rise up and protest about 
the youngster shot in the back like a dog for 
stealing a box of candy. Not on your life. The 
country was not thrown into anything worse than 
a momentary shudder when six brave men died a 
slow, tortured death in the S4 while the Navy bu- 
reaucracy says there was nothing that could have 
been done to make such horrible accidents less 
likely. Outside of the labor movement and a few 
churches nobody gives a whoop what happens to 
the thousands of coal miners’ families who are 
going through the winter in the wind-swept hills 
of Pennsylvania in misery and hunger. Yet a fool 
Doty comes home from a Foreign Legion escapade 
and reaps hurrahs and a bale of cash for writing 
the story of his ignominious adventures! The 
Doty killed for the 
sake of adventure and then ran away. 


miners are fighting for life. 


Human life is blown out, snuffed out, washed 
out, starved out, squeezed out, all over America 
and who cares? We are as likely to idolize—and 
much more likely to heap money upon—a Remus 
as a Lindbergh. Gutter journalism, of course, 
shares heavily in the responsibility for this type 
of mentality. And gutter journalism did not, con- 
trary to much opinion, pass out with the nineties. 
It is still extant Gut- 
ter journalism lives on and purveys the putrid, the 
vivid and livid, the rotten drama and tragedy of 
human life—the cheapening in this human strug- 
gle. We do not hold human life sacred. 


and still highly profitable. 


We are 
more reckless with it than with anything else in 
our national Why do we kid 


possession. our- 


selves? 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
January, 
We have again 


1928. 


To Organized Labor—-Greeting 
the month of good resolutions—the month 
nd while you are in a receptive 

a resolution that should be 

list? Resolve, 


1, to do vour mite towards help- 


as a member of a 


mn afhliated with the 


their own organization. 

the lesson of mutual aid. 

work each organization must 

a defender of every other organi- 

1 the ranks of the Ameri- 

abor have one common enemy 

To eliminate this enemy 

to unite, stick together and fight 
1 each other 

> deserters. We must have no 

against the common 

Our success depends on earnestness and 

Lukewarm effort will produce luke- 

We must have no fear, no cessation 


is won and the enemy is 


p each organization by demanding 
shop card and working button. 
ou in carrying out this resolu- 


No weakening, no wonder- 


thriving on union-earned 
. will cease to exist. 


ng you a happy and prosperous New Year, 


Fraternalliy yours, 
JOHN J. MANNING, 
ecretary- Treasurer, 


Union Label 


Trades Department. 


VACATIONS MAKE FOR EFFICIENCY. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Chat the giving of vacations with pay to indus- 
trial workers results in increasing workers’ effi- 
ciency and thus pays the employer in dollars and 
cents is strongly suggested in an editorial from 
the Iron Age, leading organ of the iron and steel 
trade. The editor is quoted in the current Monthly 
Labor Review of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Che Iron Age editorial directs attention to the 
growth of the vacation idea among employers. 
The case is cited of an engineering company em- 
ploying about 800 men in its machine shops which 
has found that many of the employees working on 
an hourly wage basis are glad of the opportunity 
to take a week or two even at their own expense. 
In the past the men hesitated to ask for leave as 
they feared it might jeopardize their chances for 
advancement or even make their jobs less secure. 
One of the officials of the company felt that this 
might be the case, and accordingly notified the 
men that they might feel free to apply for leave 
of absence. As a result a very considerable num- 
ber of the men took advantage of the offer during 
the past summer. It has been the practice of this 
company to give vacations with pay to those em- 
ployees who have had ten years’ service with the 
company 

The editorial concludes: 

“Vacations with pay to workers by the hour 
or piece are comparatively new, though isolated 
instances have existed for years. Evidently the 
practice is spreading. It is usually confined to em- 
ployees who have earned special consideration by 
long and faithful service. In spite of the large 
outlay, employers who have tried the plan seem 
to believe that it pays, though the return may not 
be calculable. The practice should tend to keep 
intact the organization and reduce labor turnover. 
Perhaps, too, men do enough better work after 
such a leave to help make up the cost.” 
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One Hundred and Twentieth Half Yearly Report 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Assets— 


Liabilities— 
Due Depositors ... ret ee ete 
Capital Stock actually paid up 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. 


GEO. TOURNY, President 


A Dividend to Depositors of FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per 
annum was declared, Interest COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED 
QUARTERLY, 


AND WHICH MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


Deposits made on or before January 10th, 1928, will earn interest from January Ist, 1928. 
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DECEMBER 3ist, 1927 


WILLIAM HERRMANN, Vice-President and Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of December, 1927. 


iS 


COMMERCIAL 


Municipal 
standing on 
.. $31,071.853.79 
. 71,990,345.34 
2,139,611.72 


1.00 
12,192,420.19 


$117,394,234.04 


$112,544,234.04 
. 1,000,000.00 
3,850,000.00 


$117,394,234.04 


6) 


(SEAL) O. A. EGGERS, Notary Public. 
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LABOR IN THE NEW YEAR. 
By Victor A. Olander. 

The coming of the New Year arouses thoughts 
of new things, new hopes, new methods, finer, 
higher and more effective than the old. 

The workers will realize better than in past 
years that self-respect—knowledge of and faith 
in the righteousness of their cause—is the most 
certain source of progress. 

They will rely for strength more upon confi- 
dence in themselves than fear of their enemies. 

They will understand that hate can never be a 
worthy substitute for courage. 

To conquer for themselves their rightful place 
in the sun, the toilers will lift upward the stand- 
ards for all people. 

Trade unionists, therefore, will emphasize the 
virtues of life rather than its sins. 

They will know that within the very shadow of 
the scaffold, where truth seems to be crucified, 
there is a mighty power upholding right for those 
who will have faith in themselves and their fel- 
low men. 


—-— 


I found in Burke, the other day, a passage from 
which I must often unconsciously have been 
quoting. Here’s the pith of it: “Public duty de- 
mands and requires that what is right should not 
only be made known but be made prevalent; that 
what is evil should not only be detected but de- 
feated.”’ That, it seems to me, is no bad motto.— 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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Announcement ! 


I will open an 


Exclusive Men’s Shoe Store 


Featuring 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


Nationally famed shoes (union made) 


Saturday, January 7th 


All Shoes Union Made 
A Union Store 


ak 


R. A. FRENCH 
2611 Mission Street 
At 22nd St., adjoining The Owl Drug Co. 


a 


Union House Union Clerks 


Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 


ee | 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers. Etc., Etc. 


ol 


Q.—What is the character of the work of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

A.—Primarily the Bureau is a fact-finding 
agency. Its duty as set forth in the act creating 
it is to “collect information upon the subject of 
labor sco. 
terial, 


and the means of promoting the ma- 
social, intellectual and moral 
of the wage earners of the country. 


prosperity” 


Q.—Is there a committee of the United States 
Senate on labor? 

A.—There is a Senate committee on education 
and labor, headed by Senator Couzens of Mich- 
igan. 


Q.—What has become of the famous Coronado 
suit against the United Mine Workers? 

A.—The suit, brought by the Coronado Coal 
Co. and arising out of a strike in Arkansas in 1914, 
was settled out of court October 17, 1927, by 
agreement between the parties to the action. 


Q.—Are most of the states co-operating with 
the Federal Government in rehabilitating indus- 
trial cripples? 

A.—AIll of the states except seven have accepted 
the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 


Q.—When was the National Safety Council or- 
ganized and where is its headquarters. 
A.—It was organized in 1912. Headquarters, 
108 East Ohio street, Chicago, III. 
> 
BUTCHERS’ BALL. 


Not just another ball, but the biggest and mer- 
riest of them all—is the promise of Butchers’ 
Union No. 115 as the stage is being set for its 
seventh annual ball at the Exposition Auditorium 
Saturday evening, January 14th. 

The big celebration will start promptly at 8 
p.m. with an opening concert by Harry Payson’s 
Band. From then on things will happen in rapid 
succession, 

An elaborate  ten-act vaudeville program, 
directed by Amber and Blake, will precede the 
dancing. Following the stage presentation, all 
three halls of the Auditorium will be opened for 
dancing. 


The entertainment program follows: 
Fisher and Graham, aerial act. 
. Leonore Simonson, songs. 
. Adolpho, Leahy and 
songs. 


Sandicox, Neapolitan 


. Miller and Bailey, radio harmony team, 
. De Cecilitos, whirlwind dancing team. 
. George Simondet and James Isherwood, 
songs. 
. Hight and Dougherty, comedians. 
. Shultz Sisters, xylophone performers. 
. Terrell and Henley, comedians. 

10. DeLaPlaza and Juanita and accordions. 

Old-fashioned dancing will take its place along- 
‘ide of the new with William Baxsted’s Old-Time 
Band playing in Larkin Hall. Joseph San Filipo’s 
jazz Orchestra will provide harmony in Polk 
fall, and Payson’s Band will occupy the main 
auditorium. 

Walter Murray, chairman, and Milton S. Max- 
vell, secretary, have headed the general commit- 
‘ce that is responsible for the promising plans. 
ickets are procurable from any member of the 
union for 50 cents each. 


Eleven 


“VYLL KICK AND SCREAM.” 
By Mrs. W. B. Bailey. 

It is very natural for young women to dis- 
cuss their children, their neighbor’s children and 
the children of the community at 
rather " 
talking and hear them deciding how to correct 
and control children of pre-school age. Yet 
strange things do happen! 


large. It is 


unusual to “listen in” when men are 


A young minister, a friend of a county super- 
intendent of schools, stepped-into the superintend- 
ent’s office one day for a short visit. The two 
young men, after discussing other topics of mutual 
interest, drifted into a conversation about children 
—their control and training. 

The minister related the following: 

“You know I had a rare experience about a 
month ago. I had accepted an invitation to spend 
a week with some college friends. They have a 
beautiful little girl about five years old. I was at 
first very much impressed with her manners, but 
in the afternoon of the second day of my visit 
the mother told the child they were to call upon 
her aunt and cousin. Whereupon, the little lady 
began to create a scene by crying and shouting: 
‘I won’t go! I don’t want to go and I won't go.’ 

““But, dear, you will have such a lovely time 
playing with Donald and that nice new tricycle 
he has,’ pleaded the mother. 

“T won't either; I don’t want to play with him.’ 

“*Ton’t you want to see Aunt Alice?’ 

“*No. And if you make me go I’ll cry and 
kick and scream all the time,’ the child wailed as 
she ran out of the room. 

“Dear me!’ sighed the mother. ‘What shall I 
do with that girl? You know Elnore is such a 
sweet child when she wants to be, but she is 
so temperamental. I never know when she will 
want to do what I wish her to do. If I take her, 
she is just sure to make good her promise to kick 
and scream most of the time we are there.’ 

“*Have you ever talked with her quietly by 
herself about this?’ I asked. 

“*No, came the rather halting reply, ‘not very 
I have felt she 
to understand.’ 

“'‘Well,’ I “T’ll be perfectly frank and 
say I think she should be broken of such a vicious 


seriously. was not old enough 


said, 
habit while she is young. At this rate you will 
not be able to control her at all in a year or so.’ 

““What would you suggest?’ asked the mother. 

“*T should tell her quietly that happiness de- 
pends on each person’s behaving properly; that 
allowed to make the 
others unhappy; that she is to go with you and 
remember what you have told her!’ 

“Well, the mother acted upon my advice. The 


one person must not be 


child did go, and she did kick and scream. 

“When we returned home the mother said to 
me, ‘You see it did not do any good.’ 

“*You have not finished,’ ‘You 
must prove your words. It will be necessary to 
deprive her of some pleasure, but if I were you 
I should wait until morning, as it is now too 
near bedtime to do anything that may prove ex- 
citing.’ We talked some more about it later. 

“In the morning the mother reminded the lit- 
tle girl of what she had told her and gave her a 
choice between two kinds of punishment. She 
furthermore explained to her that she must not 
use such expressions as ‘I won't go’ and ‘I won't 
do it.’ 


I answered. 


“A few days later I heard her again announce 
to her youthful daughter that they were going to 
call at that same home. 

““T wo—’ began Elnore, then she stopped, 
looked closely at her mother, then smilingly went 
to her and said: 

““T almost did but not enough to be really 
rude, did I, Mother?’ 

“T had a letter from these friends today and 
they said the treatment is still effective and no 
second punishment has yet been needed.” 


“FRAME-UP” BLOCKED 

Governor Smith of New York refused to sign 
extradition papers to turn David Gingold, vice- 
president of Local No. 20, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, over to Elizabeth, N. J. 
authorities. The trade unionist was charged with 
assaulting an Elizabeth employer. 

Gingold claimed he was in Albany when the 
offense was committed; that he registered at the 
Ten Eyck Hotel and that his car was in the Al- 
bany garage. This testimony was substantiated 
by the governor’s personal counsel. In declining 
to grant Gingold’s extradition, the governor said: 
“Tt is quite clear that an error has been com- 
mitted.” 
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OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 


The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 
‘ 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
} Telephone Market 3285 


eel 


Herman’s Hats 
Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
4 


# 
N. H. HOWARD _ Phone MARKET 3697 
Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 


633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
4 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


bw ee een 


Home of Generous Credit 
: 
) 


— | 
ted 


see e wr ew eee ce J 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


= See 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER «& SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


ee 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


These Topics are Furnished by the President 
of the Typographical Union, and Those De- 
siring Items Inserted Will Kindly Forward 
Them to Him at 525 Market St., Room 701. 
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News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Machinist Bill Leslie was the victim of a pain- 
ful accident New Year’s Day. While oiling a ma- 
chine his thumb was caught in the cams, and it 
took a full ten minutes to release it. The fore- 
man hurried him to Central Emergency Hospital 
Franklin Hospital for treat- 
ment by the insurance doctor. He is getting along 


and from there to 


nicely however. 
rhe 


disclose 


now, 
year chapel meeting failed to 
of printers throwing 
To be frank, 
there were no candidates at all for chapel offices. 
Asa 
chairman 


end of the 
any large number 


their hats into the political ring. 
consequence L. L. Heagney was re-elected 
and Frank Vaughn, quiet 


chosen to fill 


unanimously 
and efficient secretary, again was 
that office. 

New Year's started off auspiciously for that 
well-liked Herb Callinan, $200 being 
handed to him for the price of admission, $1. So 
Herb, he spent a bit of the 
medicine and asked a few friends to 


their health by 


stereotyper, 
happy did it make 
windiall for 
mend helping him assimilate it. 
Issuing from the front door of the shop a while 
dominating the southward view, a 
smokestack. A second look convinced him 
was not impaired and Herb, turning 
to Harry Crotty, one of his guests, and enunciat- 
distinctly, said it looked like a 
steamboat. Mr. Crotty ungratefully informed 
he’d better use another kind of medicine if 
he was able to see steamboats running up Ninth 
street. 

“My pity goes who pay to 
see a couple of fourth-raters tap each other with 
gloves and imagine they’re seeing a fight,” began 
Carey Liggett. “Now I saw a regular fight once, 
a battle royal between a rattlesnake and a black- 
snake; it was literally a fight to the finish, as the 
blacksnake not only came off victor but swal- 
victim to boot, thus you might 
field.” This famous scrap took 
native state, Virginia, which 
also produced George Washington, who, history 
could not tell a lie. 


later, he spied, 
huge 
his vision 


ing each word 


him 


out to these boys 


lowed his say 
cleaning up the 
place in Mr. Liggett’s 


states, 

The report becoming current that the printer- 
Eddie Haefer, was threatening to up- 
prune and start raising walnuts, 
workers became alarmed for 
the printing business, or at least 
who follow it at the News. Their conten- 
tion is there are enough nuts in this shop already. 

“It’s to be hoped these half holidays do not 
occur too often,” said Alfie Moore last Monday, 
dashing the sweat from his brow. “It’s hard on a 
man to do seven and a half hours’ work in three 
and three-quarters.” 


orchardist, 
root his trees 
several of his fellow 
the future of 
those 


Over the phone a friend asked Pop Greer to 


put up a bond for him. ‘“What’s the charge?” 


precrccr=s 


SAVINGS 


Assets. 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 
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ees wanted to know. “Oh, nothing much—driv- 
ing while under the influence of liquor, collision, 
resisting an officer and assault to commit murder.” 

Fatigue assailed Don Stauffer while working 
Tuesday morning after a New Year’s celebration. 
“T’m getting so danged old,” remarked Don, “that 
I went out to my tombstone yesterday and apolo- 
gized for keeping it waiting so long.” 

oo 
SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 

“Tt is a pity—great God! it is a crying pity— 
that the great power of the Hearst newspapers has 
not been employed to the purification of public 
office where corruption is known to exist. It is 
a wrong which cannot be characterized here that 
the mighty genius which has amassed millions and 
acquired control of publicity agencies that reach 
from limit to limit of this continent should seek 
to establish its renown by bringing or attempting 
to bring dishonor upon men who are known to 
be pure and incorruptible.’—Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson of Arkansas. 


“We have repealed all the war taxes on ice 
cream and similar articles, soft drinks, but we 
leave the tax on the spoken drama. We have taken 
the tax off bowie knives, daggers, sword canes, 
brass knucks and stilettos, but we still have it 
on these cultural things.’—Representative Henry 
T. Rainey of Illinois. 

ee Ge 


As long as nations meet on the fields of war— 
as long as they sustain the relations of savages 
to each other—as long as they put the laurel and 
the oak on the brows of those who kill—just so 
long will citizens resort to violence, and the quar- 
rels be settled by dagger and revolver.—Robert G. 
Ingersoll. 


Ag 


JANUARY SALES 


Manufacturers’ and 
Jobbers’ Stock Clean-up 


Saving of Utmost Importance to 


every Home. Now is the best time 


to buy the things you need. 


(ZZ 


BETWEEN 6 & 


1041 MARKET STREET 
_BETWEEN 6&7 OPPOSITE CRANAOA THEATER 


1041 MARKET STREET 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


COMMERCIAL 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1927 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent F unds.....-- 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $600, 000. 00, 
standing on Books at 


$117,394,234.04 
4,850,000.00 


1.00 


.. Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 

FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) 

COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


per cent per annum, 


P22 2222S 8 S280 -  — ~ 
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TRADE UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 

The regular meeting of the Trade Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday evening, 
December 21, 1927, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor 
Temple. 

Meeting was called to order at 8:15 p.m. by 
Vice-President N. Burton. 

The roll was called and the absentees noted. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Communications—From Garment Workers of 
St. Louis, urging the support of the firm of Marx 
& Haas Clothing Co.; read, noted and filed. Min- 
utes of the Building Trades Council, noted and 
filed. From Walter J. Schmidt, returned for hav- 
ing no label on the printing. From the Atlantic 
Pacific Co., returned for having no label on the 
printing. 

Committee Reports—Agitation Committee re- 
ported that they met Wednesday, December 21st, 
and submit the following recommendations for 
the League to adopt: That all affiliated unions be 
advised of the attendance of their delegates and 
request better support of the League by seeing 
that their delegates attend better in the future. 

That a letter be drafted and sent to the unions 
relative to the activities of the League for the 
past year. 

Committee further recommends that the office 
of secretary be combined with that of the field 
secretary at the next election. 


That secretary make a written report of his 
activities for the week to the Labor Council and 
Building Trades Council. 

Moved and carried that the report of the com- 
mittee be concurred in. 

Label Agent Report—W. G. Desepte rendered 
a report of his work for the last two weeks. 
Visited stores in different parts of the city in 
regard to union-made goods. Label Agent to write 
a letter to different union label stores throughout 
the country, asking for information. Label agent 
be instructed to go to Summerfield & Haines with 
Brother Soderberg of Tailors. 


Moved and carried that the report of the Label 
Agent be received and concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Cracker Bakers—Donated 
$25 to the Miners; Mutual Stores are using unfair 
crackers; National Biscuit is unfair. Shoe Clerks 

—Business is fair; look for and demand the Clerks’ 
monthly working card. Hatters—Business is fair; 
look for the label on hats; sent $10 to the Miners. 
Tailors—Business is fair; look for the label in 
custom-made clothes; Klein at Sixteenth and Mis- 
sion streets is unfair; Stereotypers—Business is 
good; Waiters—Business is fair; Gene Compton’s 
on Powell street is fair; Foster’s are still unfair. 
Elevator Constructors—Business is good. Gro- 
cery Clerks—Mutual Stores are unfair; look for 
the Clerks’ monthly button. Carpenters No. 34— 
Business is fair. Glove Workers—Business is fair. 

Trustees reported favorably on the bills, same 
to be ordered paid. 


Dues—$156.87. Disbursements—$69.95. 

There being no further business to come before 
the League, we adjourned at 10:15 p.m., to meet 
again on Wednesday evening, January 4, 1928. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
> 


“Today we are traveling in high-powered auto- 
mobiles, on speedy trains, by steamboat and even 
in airplanes; we communicate with distant points 
by telegraph, telephone and radio, but only a com- 
varatively small percentage of our schools have 
nade equal progress. Despite the fact that the 
vast 25 years have seen a great improvement in 
chool practices, education is not keeping pace 
ith the scientific developments of our age. The 
result is enormous waste and loss.’—’Representa- 
ve Daniel R. Reed of New York. 


A farmer received a crate containing some 
fowls. He wrote to the sender, informing him that 


the crate was so badly made that it had come to 
Time for a new suit? Better profit 
by coming to our great reorganization 


him, and they had all escaped, and after much sale NOW. You'll find the UNION 
searching, he had only succeeded in finding eleven LABEL, of course! 


pieces when he was taking the hens home with 


of them. In due course he received the follow- 
ing reply: 

“You were lucky to find eleven hens, because 
I sent you only six.”’—Wright Engine Builder. 


AA Trredimanifos. 


259-273 POST ST.. near STOCKTON. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 
716 MARKET ST., near Kearny 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet 


z Lachman Bros. : 


Store all year round, where your 


+ MISSION at 16° 


| | 
| | 
| JANUARY CLEARANCE | 
of 

| HOME FURNISHINGS 

! 
: 
: 
4 
| 
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~~ 10 BUILDINGS 38 FLOORS 


credit goes as far as your cash, and 


| 
your word is good for credit. 
4 


Compare our prices with others. We 


will be satisfied with the result. 
Now In Progress 


Reductions of 20% to 50% 


Save on everything for the home—Furniture, 
Floor Coverings, Draperies, Stoves, All 
Household Needs. 

LIBERAL TERMS 


We welcome you whether you are buy- 
ing or ‘just looking.”’ Give us a 
chance to prove it. 


bee 
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This lighting improves 
a room ’s appearance 


If you wish to improve a room’s ap- 
pearance in an easy, inexpensive way, 
do it with good lighting. 


The money you spend for one of these 
lamps does more to improve a room 
than the same money spent for other 
furnishings. 


For the abundant, soft, colorful light 
makes an “‘interior’”’ seem lovelier. It’s 
just like redecorating the whole room. 
This lamp is different from any other 
lamp. There is a reflector under the 
silk shade that diffuses or scatters the 
light. 


The lamps (both floor and table) have 
a base finished in silver or gold and 
there is a selection of four silk shades. 
You can see them at our office. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E- 


Owned - Operated - Managed 
by Californians 
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Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, December 30, 1927. 
CaHed to order at 8 p.m. by 
Roe H. Baker 
Roll Call of Officers—President Stanton and 
; tary O'Connell were excused, the president 
Z Fr : 


r 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 


Vice-President 


1e city and the Secretary being 


Francis Hospital owing to 


Minttes of Previous Meeting—Approved 

r 1 in the Labor Clari 
ites of meeting of 
uncil of the State Federation of 
Francisco, December 18, 1927. 
ites appear in the current 


larion.) Communication of 


i Council for assistance 
and wishing the delegates 
Bill Posters, in- 


Mine Workers. 


chool of Medicine, inclosing 


season. 


trikine 
Strining 


nundred programs of the pop- 
ures to be given by the school 
evenings, 


te Friday beginning January 


at Lane Hall, Sacramento street, near 
titles of the lectures in their 
13th, Psycho- 
Infantile Paralysis; Feb- 
and Cures; February 
Medicine: March 9th, Protection 


March 23rd, Prevention of 


follows: January 
ry 27th, 


Quacks 


cal Communication from 


Workers’ Local No. 6, submitting rec- 
i [ statements issued regard- 
From North 
their 
of the project for a State high- 
County, to Nevada, 


electrical contract work. 
Association, expressing 
and con- 


ongratulations and 


compliments of 
the Quincy National 


publisher of 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


Members of Labor Unions 


out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 


Fostor’s Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 

Manning’s, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


manufacturers 


we ee oe ww eee ny 


Bulletin and former delegate to this Council, for 
the Council’s endorsement of the North Fork 
Highway. 

Referred to Secretary—Communication from the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor as to the at- 
titude of the Salvation Army of this city toward 
organized labor, and whether the War Cry, its 
publication, is printed in a union shop. 

Reports of Unions—Butchers No. 115 will stage 
annual ball in the Civic Auditorium January 14, 
1928, with a great program of entertainment; have 
had litigation with a local firm in regard to the 
constitutionality of the ordinance providing for 
the closing of meat markets at 6 p.m. Under this 
head former Delegate Muller of the Riggers and 
Stevedores was granted the floor and spoke of 
conditions of the craft on the waterfront. 

Trades Union Promotional League — Label 
Agent W. G. Desepte stated that there is space 
the Sixteenth 
board, and unions desiring space 
at nominal cost should make their applications 
as early in the new year as possible. Expressed 
the hope that during the coming year the affili- 
ated membership would give hearty co-operation 
in creating a constantly widening demand for the 
union label, card and button. 

Organizing Committee—Gave notice that the 
committee will meet this coming Friday evening, 
January 6th, at 7 p.m. for further consideration 
of pending business. 


more union label ads on 
bulletin 


for two 


Street 


Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on the 
bills, and same were ordered paid. 
Adjourned at 8:30 p.m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
WM. T. BONSOR, Secretary pro tem. 
> 
IMMIGRATION. 
By James M. Lynch. 


Congress is in session. 


Many bills have been 
proposed and there will be many more. Some of 
these proposed laws are intended to amend the 
immigration statutes, these enact- 
ments that have proved so beneficial to the wage 
earners. And the “liberalizing” is not intended to 


“liberalizing” 


close the loopholes in these laws, rather to open 
the gateways to this country wider so there may 
be a more abundant supply of cheap labor and 
opportunity for the exploitation of that labor to 
the end that conditions under which men and 
women work may be whittled away for the benefit 
of the invested dollar. This beneficent scheme is 
exposed in an editorial recently appearing in the 
Illinois State Journal of Springfield. Read it: 

“Scores of bills on the subject of immigration 
have been introduced into Congress. A large pro- 
portion of them are clever disguises for more or 
less well-known schemes to flood the country with 
immigrants for the benefit of those desiring cheap 
labor. Not many of these measures will stand 
examination, however skillful their construction. 

“This country is receiving sufficient new blood 
under present laws. It has a surplus of labor as 
it is. We are told that the trouble with the coal 
industry is that there are too many mines and too 
many miners. Half the mines and half the miners, 
working steadily, would be sufficient to supply 
the country with its fuel. 


“The report of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture only a few days ago noted a continuation 
of the migration from farm to city. Despite the 
reduction in acreage and farm labor, farm prod- 
ucts exceed the demand of consumers and prices 
are low. The competition of domestic labor in 
Southern states, working for wage scales consid- 
erably under those paid in New England, is being 
felt in radical curtailment of employment in tex- 
tile mills. The truth appears to be that right now 
we have too large a surplus of labor, which is 
being added to with every improvement in ma- 
chinery and method. It would invite disaster to 
lower the immigration bars at this time.” 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 


BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes 


for Men Shoes for Women 


BUY IT TODAY! 


YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


AS Sere 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 
Second Floor 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


Martha Washington 


Corner Ellis Street 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


ene I 


THE SUN’S RAYS 


do not burn until brought to a focus. Ambition, 
too, needs to be brought to a focus on some 
worthwhile object. A ‘Humboldt Ambition Bond” 
will help you save money for important purposes. 
Ask for your copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS - COMMERCIAL - TRUST 
Head Office: 783 Market Street, near 4th 


Branches: 

Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 22nd Street 
San Francisco 
Founded 1869 
San Francisco, Calif. 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


ees 
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PUERILE EDITORIAL BUNK. 

CONGRESS CAN STOP INJUNCTIONS. 

The Shipstead-La Guardia anti-injunction bill, 
now pending in Congress, would take from courts 
the power to issue injunctions except where prop- 
right is involved. To define 
nothing shall be considered 
property or a property right unless it is tangible 
and transferable. 

It is popularly supposed that Congress has no 
power over courts; that the judiciary is a separate 
branch of the government, and is beyond the con- 
trol of Congress. 

The Federal Constitution, however, declares 
otherwise. The Supreme Court is created by the 
Constitution and the inferior Federal courts are 
created by Congress. 

ven the Supreme Court has been notified by 
Congress that it cannot sit in judgment over an 
act passed by the law-making branch. This was 
done by removing jurisdiction from the court. 

The records show that Congress passed such 
a law in 1868. It was vetoed by President Andrew 
Johnson and repassed by Congress over the veto. 
This was all done in less than two weeks. 

The case revolved around the reconstruction 
laws that were passed following the Civil War. 
The South was under military control and Major 
General Ord, commanding the district of Missis- 
sippi, arrested Wm. H. McCardle, a country editor, 
on the charge of libel and inciting disorder. The 
case came before the United States Supreme 
Court on habeas corpus proceedings, and it was 
predicted the court would take occasion to invali- 
date the entire system of reconstruction laws. 

When the court was considering the McCardle 
case, Congressman Schenck of Ohio, on March 12, 
1868, introduced a-harmless bill that related to 
revenue officials. Congressman Wilson of lowa 
proposed an amendment which would repeal an 
act of the previous year relating to habeas corpus 
proceedings before the Supreme Court. 

After the House passed the bill Southern mem- 
bers awakened to the meaning of the act, and 
protested against this “trickery.” The Republican 
majority laughed at them. Replying to the charge 
that he was not frank, Congressman Schenck said 
the Supreme Court usurps power wherever it 
dares, and that these judges are “proceeding step 
by step to the usurpation ot jurisdiction which 
does not belong to them.” 

“And I hold it to be not only 
my duty as a representative of the people to clip 
the wings of that court whenever I can, in any 
attempt to make such flights,’ declared the Ohio 
lawmaker. 


erty or a property 


such jurisdiction, 


my right but 


The bill met stormy opposition in the Senate, 
where its backers were taunted with being afraid 
of the Supreme Court. 

“We are not afraid of the Supreme Court,” 
thundered Senator Stewart of Nevada, leader of 
the Republican majority. “The policy of making 
the Supreme Court dictator and giving it a will 
is a policy which would soon subvert this gov- 
ernment.” 
the court 
sets up its will and issues proclamations “we are 
no more bound by these proclamations than we 
would be by the proclamations of any other body 
f men acting outside of their jurisdiction.” 


Senator Stewart declared that when 


The Supreme Court refused to accept this 
challenge by a majority of both houses of Con- 
cress, and the McCardle plea for a writ of habeas 
by Chief Justice Chase. 
he decision was unanimous. 


orpus was dismissed 


however, the court reversed itself in 

«nother habeas corpus case, but this usurpation 
as ignored by members of Congress because the 
construction of laws were not involved. 


Later, 


The McCardle case is proof that Congress can 
gulate the jurisdiction of courts, as the Consti- 
tion permits. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Representatives of organized labor let it be 
known on December 28th that Congress is to be 
asked to order a searching investigation into the 
present coal strike and the entire bituminous in- 
dustry. 

Continuing his “good-will” flights to Latin- 
American countries, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
on December 28th flew from Mexico City to 
Guatemala City, the first to make the flight be- 
tween these two points. 

Poisonous and impure liquor killed 15,000 more 
Americans during the first seven years of prohibi- 
tion than died on the battlefields of France in the 
World War, according to a statement issued De- 
cember 25th by the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. 


Representative Oldfield of Arkansas, chairman 


_of the Democratic Congressional Campaign Com- 


mittee, in an attack December 25th on claims that 
the country is prosperous, declared business is 
“spotty” and cited administration leaders and 
government reports in support of his assertions. 
Official reports on unemployment in Great 
Britain made December 25th indicated that the 
number out of work has increased, but is below 
the figures of a year ago. 
Hundreds of striking miners, 
Christmas eve celebration at Imperial, Pa., 
unanimously adopted a resolution “to carry on 
until our victory is won”; Christmas trees were 
provided for miners’ children at several towns 
and villages by means of help given by church 
workers, groups of citizens and fraternal organi- 


meeting at a 


zations. 


Democracy and freedom have lost ground in 
the nine years since the war “to make the world 
safe for democracy” ended, Edwin L. James, New 
York Times correspondent, asserted December 
25th in a special cable from Paris. 

In an official letter to Congress, ‘made public 
December 26th, Secretary of War Davis urged 
that steps be taken to revive the private manu- 
facture of war munitions, which he said, 
for the making of ammunition, has disappeared 
in the United States since the World War. 

Calagero Donati Carillo, 
for the murder of two members of 


except 


indicted 
an Italian Fas- 
cist organization in the Bronx, New York City, 
last Memorial Day, were acquitted in Bronx 
County Court by a jury on December 24th. 


Greco and 


In a speech read to the House of Lords De- 
cember 22nd King George announced that Great 
Britain would not add to its navy. 
branches of United States banks in 
Buenos Aires were damaged December 24th by 
bomb explosions which injured 19 persons and 
are alleged to have been caused as a_ protest 
against the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, radi- 
cals put to death in Boston last August. 


Two 


Western railroads December 23rd challenged the 
authority of four members of a board of arbitra- 
tion to award wage 55,000 firemen 
and enginemen by petitioning the United States 
District Court at Chicago to set aside a recent 
decision. 


increases to 


Pressmen employed in New York City job 


Fifteen 


shops get an increase of $1 weekly in basic pay 
by decision of an arbitration committee announced 
December 24th. 

At the twenty-first annual 
American Association for 
Washington, D. C., December 
Smith of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America declared that “one of the 
great abuses of the government service that calls 
for remedy is the 12-hour day and seven-day week 
in the immigration 
Canadian border.” 

The German 


meeting of the 
Labor Legislation in 
27th, Ethel M. 


service, especially on the 


Reichtag has ratified Germany’s 
adherence to the international convention relative 
to health insurance of workmen and employees 
in trade and commerce as well as household work- 
ers, according to a statement by the Department 
of Labor summarizing recent international devel- 
opments affecting labor. The Reichtag also ratified 
the international convention concerning health in- 
surance of agricultural workers. 

One hundred forty-four men, five women and 
four children were reported, during November, as 
having lost their lives in industrial accidents in. 
New York State, according to a statement by In- 
dustrial Commissioner James A. Hamilton. 

> 
MORE WAGE “PHILOSOPHY.” 

“Who reduces wages?” asks the Wall Street 
Journal, whose editor proceeds to suavely answer 
his question: “In nine cases out of ten it is the 
wage earner himself when he does not save his 
job by doing more and better work for the same 
money.” The W. S. J. has repeatedly declared 
that our “prosperity” would end and overproduc- 
tion would result if our nation’s basic industries 
operated 100 per cent. Workers are now told that 
wages drop because they fail to produce more. 
This “reasoning” sounds good to employers who 
would justify wage reductions. The worker, 
fastened to a machine, is always blamed, as a 
matter of course. When the machine produces 
too much, the worker is either laid off 
reduced. He is then 
do enough work. 


or his 
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to the labor movement and has 
been active in the cause generally in the State. 


is well known 

There was a spirited contest for a number of 
places in the Sacramento Federated Trades Coun- 
Archer Sullivan, printer, 
who has been president for a number of years, 
was defeated by three votes by Bob Ennis, book- 
binder. 


cil, most of them close: 


J. L. R. Marsh, secretary-treasurer and busi- 
ness agent for a long time, won out over Geo. W. 
Stokel, recently elected a vice-president of the 
State Federation of Labor; others named were: 
Vice-president, John Nelson; sergeant-at-arms, 
L. A. Holenstein; conductor, Walter Voss; trus- 
tees, E. G. Johnson, C. G. Harshner, Chris Lages; 
executive board, O. G. Cummings, J. A. Crabbe, 
Mac Wilson, Oswald Hall, A. Rogers, J. F. 
Weber, H. Dubecker; newspaper committee, O. G. 
Cummings, C. G. Harshner, C. W. Barber, J. A. 
Crabbe, Fred Johnson. 

A two-year working agreement, providing an 
increase of $1 in the basic weekly pay for the 
New York Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51 
was announced December 24th by John A. Fitch, 
impartial chairman of the arbitration committee 
which ironing out the difficulties be- 
tween the union and the Printers’ League Section 
of the New York Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion. The agreement affects about 3500 pressmen 
in New York City. New contracts wili run until 
September, 1929. 

At the annual election of officers, held last 
Tuesday, Waiters No. 30 elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, James W. 
King; first vice-president, Bernhard Meyer; sec- 
ond vice-president, Selig Schulberg; 
treasurer, Hugo Ernst; business agents, L. A. 
Francoeur, Harvey Lorraine; trustees, George 
March, Adolf Oblath, John Wagner; executive 
board, Cecil J. Burke, Louis Calderon, Fred 
Chester, Peter Van Doorn, Barney Gautier, John 
Lagarde, Jack McCoy; delegates to Local Joint 


has been 


secretary- 


Board, Hugo Ernst, John W. King, Jack Wein- 


berger; delegates to Labor Council, Hugo Ernst, 
H. B. Ford, L. A. Francoeur, A. J. Gibron, Theo. 
Johnson, John W. King, Harvey Lorraine, Fred 
Siegman, W. G. C. Turner, Jack Weinberger. 
> 
THE FREIGHTER. 
By E. Leslie Spaulding. 
(From the New York Times.) 

Down the golden path of the morning sun 
The freighter in her new, black paint 


Throbs gayly to the music of overhauled engines 
Across the Western ocean; 
The days wheel like white gulls, 
The nights open and shut. 
Like the wings of a black bat; 
Into little ports she pokes her nose, 
Loading and unloading cargo, 
Growing with each stop a little shabbier; 
A world unto herself, 
A feeble flicker in dark nights of storm, 
Passed unnoticed by the great liners 
Glowing with a thousand lights; 
A slave to an erratic line on a track chart, 
Ignorant from one day to another 
Of her next destination, 
Moving to the will of an unknown owner 
Somewhere ashore; 
Weeks pass, months pass, years... 
Always there is another cargo 
Just over the horizon, 
Waiting with impatience 
The faithful drayhorse of the sea, 
Sing you, if you please, 
Of those gilded hostelries 
Which shuttle back and forth 
Like a Grand Central-Times Square subway, 
But let me speak a word of praise 
For the cargo boat; 
Her captain and her crew, 
Turning the wheels of the world’s trade 
For negligible reward, 
And uncomplainingly, 
Inevitably approaching 
The last harbor! 
> 
PEACE. 
By Robert Whittier. 
God of the nations rise; 
Oh, bring the age of peace; 
Make Thou our cruel battle cries, 
Our wicked wars to cease. 


Teach us a kindlier mood 
Than patriotic pride, 

Since once for men of every blood 
The Man of Calvary died. 


Teach us a larger love 
Than land or flag may give, 

Our banner be the blue above, 
Our fellows all who live. 


Teach us a wiser skill, 
A lustre not of arms, 

Teach us the wisdom of good-will, 
And its unfading charms. 


Give us real conquest, Lord, 
Let this our triumph be: 

To conquer self, in deed and word, 
And in Thy truth be free. 
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